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This presentation is rooted in several years of / 
multidimensional research into the behavior of teacher and pupils/ 
that' is, more than a single technique is used simultaneously, eacn 
assessing a different dimension of the interaction. One promising 
outcome of findings is the possibility of measuring pupil growth by 
means of observational systemso . Not only does this technique reduce 
the amount of reliance placed on paper-pencil instruments, but is far 
more descriptive since it assesses pupil behavior (growth) during the 
learning process, over a longer duration of time, and at several 
subsequent intervals rather than during a single assessment. . 
Furthermore, the notion of systematic observation tends to open up 
the parameters of growth measurement. -Pupils can be observed/assessed 
as they behave and interact in a natural, relatively threat-free 
situation. Finally^ techniques of this sprt complement the spirit of 
seif -evaluation and, self -improvement as thei^ relate to teacher 
competence and accountability, since the teacher is given "handles", 
for controlling his behavior^ (Author)- 
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EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY, ..... , 

The pui:p.oae of -thia paper Is i:o con^'lder. the use of sM;udeht producl. 
iXN - • measurers (peri*o7.Triance) in eotabiishing a i^yijr.em .of. ln.3t:i-.uctional accounca- ■ 
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■ ' I arn not- suggesting tliat tttudent prodi.<ci: measures alone could be 



CD 

I g f . used. in contitructir.g a valid* system pf account-ability. The magnitude of 

msasui-able variables in the sovex-al st.ages of ' tcach^lng-iearning (such as 
planning,' process^j product) ■functica in coxicert and thus c'annot be taken 
■singly to yield a valid system of ■ instructional ^acccuntKbility, ■ . ■■ ■ 

VJe liave. erred wherever V7e have cittempted to assign total (100%) 
accountai>ility to agency reriponoi'Dle for lecuniing' on t]i.co basia of singular; 
. . diniensipn.'3\ fiuch as student product or plrf onijahcc. 

I^' ^3ivi yugges tirig ..that we att^rVapt to as^sijjtr partial 'Qcco-jntabiiity 
■ - . ' to different* inatructi07uii agents ba.sed upon the measurement of ihultlpie 

/'■ "dinienfiionrs iy the- teachivig- learning process „ 
• ■ . '-. ■Teaphet\s .Tiiusu be held accovintable in pare for student product, 

- \feyr: must be found to identify, the proper tion of variance in student product 

( ■ attributable to teacher influence. Reyearcherf; have differed cone^iderably 

as to. wliat that proportion of va.r:Unce vaight be, rcUiging from Mome of the 
' authors of per forTi\a^.ice coritr^.ctinjj to tho fsuggOii^tiohij of Coloiiv:>.n, jund n:ore 

apeci.bically Jencics , thtit: what :,teai*;heri;r do or do not do -in an instructional 
^jet ting V7ouId have little or no bcariuvj upon t^tudeiit per foriri(.mce. Somev/here 
between these extremes mufit lie a more ^*at'i6fyii'ig -colut:ion f or ^ tlie afiSifiarr.ent 
of accounrability for stude.nt p|.rrfpiTr:a;ice* 

A series of citudieL? concc-ived • r.t ' tlie ■UnlverGity of Florida in.'. 
\ " 1966-67 v/ere designed to. identify . "J- ^^If'-tionships between and amoag multiple 

dliuen^^ionB of teacher and ,f;t udent behavior in the cie:>srooau 
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. Studeat product was not ^ri . . Lrar^ed initially using paper-pencil 
tests, but rather recorded hy direct observation on ins trurr.enta- designed 
; to mirror .cognitive o,nd affective stiuient* per foriuanceV. L ' " .• " 

■ ■ The clearest findings in the: Florida study suggested that variations 
in student product rrioasured in termf> of ob.served cognitive perfonuance were 
■ closel)^ assoc'iated with different aspects of instructional style. One of 
the moat inter estiiig of these finding^:; concerned the relationship of the 
measured instructor and student levcla of cognitive performance to atudent 
verbal behavior and Instructional n^ethod. Iv^hen the ' in^jtructor "ba^jed his 
instruction on »s^tudent ideas using infonuatlon and hypotheaes which v^ere student- 
initiated, there way a close relationship bet^jeen high level of cognition 
of instructor and student. But when the in^5;tructor. waa. higliiy directive and 
did not ■ solicit or uise -the student-initiated ideas, the student remained at 
* . the lowest cognitive level V7hile ^the instructor's level of cognition .fluctuated 
v?idely* 

I? the mcai^mred level of student cognitive perform^ince is an . 
ijiiportant aspect of atudent product, tb*en it doefs make a dtffererice hcv; the 
■- teacher perforriis-. in the claasroonn Furthemoro, if iipecific types of 
: - teacher performance are h.ighly aaBoclated with measures of atudent" product / 
such as level of cognitive perfonnaucey then aorae portion of. the total . 
accountability can be assigned to the teacher, 

. A. recent book by Sparry report^j the above finding/.) as v^ell. aa a 
synthefu'.s of the most significant research in the areaa of learning style 
and inatructlonal style-i According to 3perry> e^tudies <juch as thc^-one" ' ■ 
coTuploted at Florida are ^'indicative of t)ie future direccion in re.search 
I on inn true clonal .style". 
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If, indeed, studies of tf)ts nature* point the future direction for 
research on ihstructioual style, the primary' reason is that those aspects 
. of teacher perfenDanco which are GotnetimeG'" called instructional style have 
been rneticiiloualy uieafiurcd agairiat specific student parformnco variablec-i,. 

Performance Based Criteria - ^ " ' • 

Schoolo and colleges in rapidly increasing nuziiibers are constructing, 
programs of teaching and learning based upon per fonuance .criteria where 
student product is measured in termsof the specific objectives students 

.. are observed to perform. All objectives in such programs must be stated 
in beliavioral terms v^hich are precisely m.easureable . This is an essential 

'■ first step-in creating educational systems v;here- ini4tructional accountabili'ty 
can be assigned in a valid scientific msinner, Jiut, unfortunately, it is . 
only a first step. If the objectives students are expected to perforin, 
though behaviorally stated and precisely measiireablo , ar-e not suited to the 
■ students particular stage of learning readiner^s^ -then they are of little 

. value. ■ . . ; ■ . ■ 

It seems- to me that. before we can expect to hold instructionai 
agents primarily accountable for student product^ that V7e need to go beyond 
behavioral objectives , beyond performance b'aEied criteria, to the point where ■ 

learner needs , resdincBS, ^-'^"^^^Gpt ivity , etc. ^ can be matched with the perform- 

■ . I ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

ancc criteria planned by infcjtructors , VJe need to immediately launch • .. 
several studies, perliaps similar . to the Florida studies , where a more coui- 
prehensive picture of the- teaching-learnii.ig act is studied in its dynamic - 
Q setting; i.e.. the conceiving .and plann'ing of studeiit perfomic*nce criteria , 
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. the maticliing of performance objectives to student neetjS, the selGctlon of 
- in3ti-\ictional strategies which would help trarialate thta planned..objectives 
into actual student perfora\anc.3 j -the iTiGasurctnent and assessment of studciit 
perfoniiahce. ■ ■ ^ .■ ' . . ' 

In the past v7e have tried to df^ai with these variables in isoiatioHr 
c No A-^onder we are confused, .When these crucial elements of teaching and 
learning a?:t!' ripped out of their dynamic context and treated as separate, 
static entitiexf.-, our results are often disjointed, dead, uoeless. . 

■ . Currently, the research' technology is available, but perhaps our 
resources- are too thin, and our vision is too lirnited. - ■ ' 

In addition to further, research and developnient in the; planning 
and. behavioral' di\ii ens ions of the accountability dileimia^^it secins to me 
that the perceptual diinennion should be studied further. Perhaps the, . 
behavioral and perceptual dinaens'ions could be planned and studied siinul- 
taneouslv if a modet could be developed' which is comprehensive , enough.; to 
. include reciprocity in, accountability. If the model holds, up 5 it would- be- 
possible to account for th.e proportion of variance In. student product- which 
could be attributed to the proper source, i, e* , the "teacher, the student 
himself, etc. . 

•• The following model it) suggested . as a s^tarting point:' . 
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MODEL voK '^2ci?^ur^^ri^^^^c<^:r^m^TX 
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Data yielded by the reciprocity Tuodel are perceptual in natui\'^ 
although behavioral data via systevtiatic observational techniques .could be 
coupled with the perceptual data. 

. The model v^ould work in the fallowing ways: 

1, Any coniponiciit in the system which is evaluated by 
ax^other component al?jo evaluates that component, 

.2, No cGiaponent would make perceptual evaluative 

comments about anothLcr cobiponent unless t'nere were 
continual' (daily) interaction* 

3. There would be no hierarchical ord.cr In the reciprocity 
iTiodcl. Ail covnpoiients v)"ould operate as equaXsi, with 

• all perceptua,l coinmenta having the fianie value. 

4, Solf-evaluation v;ould be the coinmon vantage point 
permeatini^ the system from \vhich evaluative couuneuts 
of other ccnnponent.s could be mea:un:ed. 

It ±ti not possible to include a complete description of t]:ie model 
in tliis preaentation J nor a discussion of the perceptual ina trumO'nta tion use 
However, these will be available axtcr Am*ll 15. 1273. 
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